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PREFACE 


Since 1965, with the mutual agreement to form a Joint Working Group, 
the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches have 
supported various forms of official relations. At first the Joint Working 
Group limited itself to identifying and encouraging possibilities for 
cooperation between Roman Catholic individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions and various units of the WCC as well as for Roman Catholic par- 
ticipation in the work of these units. Soon the Joint Working Group 
found that certain projects were best carried out under its own patronage 
(e.g. the studies on Catholicity and Apostolicity and Common Witness 
and Proselytism), or through the establishment of a special joint group 
(e.g. the Joint Committee on Society, Development and Peace — soDE- 
PAX). 

With the growth in cooperation between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the World Council of Churches there arose the question of whether 
the existing structures were sufficient to meet the growing complexity of 
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relations between the two. Individual writers began to discuss formal 
Roman Catholic membership in the World Council. The same question 
was treated in the Joint Working Group and raised at the General 
Assembly of the World Council (Uppsala, 1968). In his visit to the 
World Council headquarters in Geneva in 1969, Pope Paul VI publicly 
mentioned the question, adding that the answer at that time could not 
be a positive one because many theological and Oo aspects of the 
question still had to be studied and resolved. 


Since Pope Paul’s request for thorough study, the Joint Working Group, 
as well as individuals, have tried to shed light on the various aspects — 
pro and con — of the membership question. All recognize that the deci- 
sion to apply for membership in the World Council belongs primarily to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Only in the hypothesis of a formal Roman 
Catholic application will the World Council respond officially. However 
both parties judge that any final decision should be made in view of what 
step would be better and more useful for the ecumenical movement as a 
whole. They have therefore tried to assist each other as much as pos- 
sible in the study. 


Competent people from both sides have discussed together the member- 
ship question and published their reflections in articles in various reviews. 
The Joint Working Group itself authorized a small group of representa- 
tives to study together further Roman Catholic Church/World Council 
of Churches relations. In May 1970 the Joint Working Group discussed 
the first draft of this joint study which was gradually revised in the light 
of the Group’s recommendations. 


The text of this revised report, which is now being published for the first 
time, has been examined by the members of the Plenary — the annual 
general assembly — of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
and has also been seen by the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. While the Plenary expressed its appreciation for the many 
positive aspects of the document, still it had strong reserves as to the 
adequacy of the document for resolving the questions it poses. These 
reserves will be stated and explained in an article to be presented later. 
The judgements offered by the document are tentative. The World 
Council of Churches is presented primarily in terms of its written consti- 
tutions and official statements and not so much in the historic forms of 
its development. More attention could have been given to the dynamic 
aspects of the work of the World Council of Churches, its growth through 
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what it was accomplishing and, in particular, the dynamic development 
which continues to take place both with regard to its own members and 
with regard to the Roman Catholic Church. Such developments must be 
taken into full consideration along with the official documents. 


Despite these limitations we consider the document to be important 
enough to present it to a wider public. It hopes to stimulate more wide- 
spread discussion and a deeper probing into the whole question of those 
closer relations between the Roman Catholic Church and the World 
Council of Churches which serve as a means towards fulfilling Christ’s 
will in those who bear his name and of unleashing new forces for Christian 
service to the world. 


The publication of this document, therefore, is not the end of a study 
but an important step in a process of careful inquiry. It is not realistic at 
present to try to set a date by which one must arrive at an answer to the 
question of whether the Roman Catholic Church should apply for mem- 
bership. It is not expected that such an application will be made in the 
near future. Still, all are convinced that cooperation between these 
bodies must not only continue, it must be intensified. The motivation 
which will continue to lie behind this increasing cooperation is not one 
of ecclesiastical power politics. It remains one of sincere dedication to 
the search for the best way possible to arrive at that unity in Christ for 
which He prayed so ardently and which can help all Christians to serve 
the world to which He was sent for its reconciliation and redemption. 


JOHN CARDINAL WILLEBRANDS EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
World Council of Churches was established in 1965. Its task was to 
consider the form which relations between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the World Council of Churches should take. In the meetings which 
have been held up to the present, the group has been able to make 
significant progress in its task. It has initiated joint studies on such 
subjects as Dialogue, Common Witness and Proselytism, and Catho- 
licity and Apostolicity. Through specific recommendations it has 
encouraged mutual co-operation in the areas of social development, 
peace, mission, service and relief, and activity of the laity. In many 
instances, where activities in these various fields have developed without 
the direct intervention of the Joint Working Group, the latter has given 
its support and encouragement. Furthermore it has followed with 
attention the many initiatives taking place on local and regional levels 
which have contributed and are contributing to the progress of the ecu- 
menical movement on a more universal scale. 

The rapid growth in co-operation on many levels has become a matter 
of fact. In approving the first two official reports of the Joint Working 
Group the Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches (1968) 
declared : 


The Assembly wishes above all to give thanks for the new opportunities 
of fellowship in Christ. Doors have been opened for Christians to witness 
together to the redemptive and reconciling work which Christ has accom- 
plished for the whole world... The Assembly is confident that the Joint 
Working Group will contribute to the growth and the deeper unity of the 
Ecumenical Movement. (Uppsala Report, p. 178.) 


In his address on the occasion of his visit to the World Council of Chur- 
ches Headquarters in Geneva in June, 1969, Pope Paul VI referred 
explicitly to participation of competent Catholics in the various activities 
of the World Council of Churches. He added: 


The theological reflection on the unity of the Church, the search for a 
better understanding of Christian worship, the deep formation of the 
laity, the consciousness of our common responsibilities and the co-ordina- 
tion of our efforts for social and economic development and for peace 
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among the nations — these are some examples of areas where this co-opera- 
tion has taken shape. There are plans also to find the possibilities of a 
common Christian approach to the phenomenon of unbelief, to the tensions 
between the generations, and to relations with the non-Christian religions. 


These realizations witness Our desire to see the present undertakings 
develop according to our future possibilities in men and in resources. 


The variety to be found in this increasing co-operation and the two 
comments on it which have just been cited show clearly that this coopera- 
tion has not been of a merely organizational character. A truly spiritual 
dimension underlies the many developing contacts taking place. They 
are seen as efforts to respond ‘to what the Spirit is saying to the churches’ 
(cf. Rev. 2:7). In its Second Report (1967) the Joint Working Group 
observed : 


Today, without ignoring or minimizing the essential differences between 
them, Christians are re-discovering in other Churches these values which 
are part of the unique Christian heritage. They are discovering that a 
partial communion already exists between them, and they want to extend 
that communion to its fullness. The whole ecumenical movement is 
searching for that fullness, that unity of all Christians, in order to bear 
testimony to Christ in the world today. 


This spiritual dimension continues to be a determining factor in the con- 
sideration of what concrete forms the increasing cooperation already 
mentioned may take. The search for new forms, therefore, is not merely 
an investigation into more efficient structures. 

The Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches have 
always recognized that the Joint Working Group was not a permanent 
structure for guiding the relationships between them ; it was set up to 
explore future relationships. In its meeting at Gwatt in May 1969 it 
considered the future forms which these relationships could take. It 
singled out three possible procedures for responding to the development 
which has already taken place and for extending and deepening these 
relationships : 


1. Evolving co-ordinated structures for increasing collaboration between 
the World Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church may 
be developed. 
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2. A new form of Christian fellowship might be created. 


3. The Roman Catholic Church might enter into membership of the 
World Council of Churches. 


The Joint Working Group decided to give particular consideration to 
the third of these possibilities. Throughout the period of its formation 
and over the twenty-two years of its existence the World Council has 
been a privileged instrument of the Holy Spirit in the work of recomposing 
unity among Christians, a fact which is alluded to in the Vatican Coun- 
cil’s decree on Ecumenism (n. 1). Within the fellowship, churches and 
individuals are growing to know each other, to understand each other, to 
pray together, to work together. It is only logical, then, that the Joint 
Working Group respond to the desires expressed by the World Council 
at Uppsala and Pope Paul VI during his visit to the Ecumenical Centre in 
Geneva, that a thorough study be made of the question of Roman 
Catholic membership in the World Council of Churches. In order to 
provide as complete a picture as possible of the future patterns which 
developing relations between the Roman Catholic Church and the World 
Council of Churches might take, it was felt useful to consider the other 
possibilities as well. 

The present report is based on the conviction that a more organic rela- 
tionship between the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of 
Churches should develop. It does not seek to prejudge the precise form 
to be adopted but aims at facilitating a study of the question which would 
enable the competent authorities to take that decision which appears to 
serve best the ecumenical movement, to ensure greater progress in 
cooperation where, admittedly, there remains a great deal to be done, 
and to give more perfect expression to that communion already existing 
among Christians especially as they strive to give a more adequate 
response to the urgent call for giving witness to Christ’s Gospel to 
today’s world. 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


What is the nature of the Council, how does it carry on its work, how 
does it seek to achieve the goals it has set for itself? On the other hand, 
what principles inspire the ecumenical activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, especially as these have been enunciated in the Second Vatican 
Council and subsequently ? 


A. What is the World Council of Churches ? 


1. Nature of the World Council of Churches 


The World Council of Churches is an attempt to bring together the now 
divided churches into a provisional fellowship in which they can meet 
one another. The World Council of Churches makes it possible for 
churches differing in tradition, form and size to search for fuller unity 
in the context of a fellowship which they already experience. In it the 
special character of each individual church is safeguarded and no church 
is required to compromise its convictions about doctrine or about the 
nature of the Church. Through the Council, however, it becomes 
possible for the churches, within the limits imposed by their separation, 
even now to share their life, to bear joint witness to the Gospel and to 
strive together to serve the whole of mankind through the promotion 
of justice and peace. 


2. Basis 


The fellowship of the World Council of Churches rests on the following 
basis : “The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the 
Scriptures and therefore seek to fulfil together their common calling to 
the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” The wording of 
the basis makes it clear that the fellowship is based on Christ and that 
the unity which is sought is that willed by Him for His Church. This 
basis is the common point of reference for the member churches. It is 
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not strictly a confession of faith. The word ‘confess’ is used in it with 
reference to the individual churches. It is not the World Council of 
Churches which confesses but the member churches ‘which confess. ..’. 
The basis is not interpreted in the same way by all the churches. The 
acceptance of the basis by the member churches does not imply theolo- 
gical uniformity about e.g. trinitarian theology or the authority of the 
Holy Scripture. It points, however, unambiguously to the source of the 
Council’s coherence and indicates the ground and the common calling 
on which fellowship is to be realized. 


3. A ‘Fellowship’ of ‘Churches’ 


The Basis uses these two terms to describe the World Council of Chur- 
ches. How are they to be interpreted ? They are both biblical concepts, 
but are they used here in their biblical sense? Does ‘fellowship’ cor- 
respond to the biblical Koinonia and ‘church’ to the biblical ekklesia ? It 
is obvious that this is strictly speaking not the case. The World Council 
of Churches is a provisional fellowship in which churches are still divided 
and are therefore not bound together by Koinonia in the New Testament 
sense of the word ; it is a structural form expressing a communion already 
existing and is intended to lead to a more perfect communion. 

The word ‘church’ is used descriptively. In practice it refers to autono- 
mous ecclesial communities which fulfil certain criteria of stability and 
size and are able to subscribe to the contents of the Basis. These com- 
munities are frequently, though not always, organized on the basis of a 
particular geographical area and belong to a particular confessional 
tradition. The use of the word ‘church’ does not imply that the indi- 
vidual churches recognize each other in the full ecclesiological sense of 
the word. 


4. Concept of Unity 

The World Council of Churches is committed to work for the unity of 
the Church, but it does not hold one specific doctrine concerning the 
nature of this unity. No one of the various conceptions of unity has 
been adopted by the World Council of Churches as its official conception. 
The World Council of Churches provides the opportunity for these con- 
ceptions to enter into dynamic relation with each other (cf. The Church, 
the churches and the World Council of Churches, 1950, II, 5). The Third 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches made an attempt to describe 
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together in a preliminary way the goal of unity which the member chur- 
ches are seeking to attain. It adopted the following statement which 
found wide acceptance among the member churches : 


We believe that the unity which is both God’s will and his gift to his Church 
is being made visible as all in each place who are baptized into Jesus Christ 
and confess him as Lord and Saviour are brought by the Holy Spirit into 
one fully committed fellowship, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching 
the one Gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in common prayer, and 
having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all and who at 
the same time are united with the whole Christian fellowship in all places 
and all ages in such wise that ministry and members are accepted by all, 
and that all can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks 
to which God calls his people (Third Assembly, Section on Unity, Para. 
Z). 


This text with its insistence on unity ‘in each place’ was supplemented by 
the Fourth Assembly in the following way : 


So to the emphasis on “all in each place” we would now add a fresh 
understanding of the unity of all Christians in all places. This calls the 
churches in all places to realize that they belong together and are called 
to act together. In a time when human interdependence is so evident, it is 
the imperative to make visible the bonds which unite Christians in universal 
fellowship (Fourth Assembly, Section I, The Holy Spirit and the Catholi- 
city of the Church, Para. 18). 


In addition, the Fourth Assembly recommended continued research into 
the nature of the Church’s unity. It approved the Report of the Assembly 
Committee on Faith and Order which stated : 


We are in agreement with the decision of the Faith and Order Commission 
at its Bristol meeting to pursue its study programme on the unity of the 
Church in the wider context of the study of the unity of mankind and of 
creation. We welcome at the same time the statement of the Faith and 
Order Commission that its task remains ‘to proclaim the oneness of the 
Church of Jesus Christ’ and to keep before the Council and the churches 
‘the obligation to manifest that unity for the sake of their Lord and for 
the better accomplishment of his mission in the world’. However, it may 
be asked whether the problem of unity can be reduced simply to the 
increase in ‘manifestation’, or whether there is an internal break of unity 
which needs to be recovered. The restoration and fulfilment of the unity of 
the churches is the most urgent task to which Faith and Order has to call 
them. This calls for a renewal of the spiritual life of the churches (The 
Uppsala Report, pp. 223-224). 
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5. The Ecclesiological Significance of the World Council of Churches 
The World Council of Churches does not claim any specific understand- 
ing of its own ecclesiological significance. It explicitly disavows the idea 
of itself as a “superchurch’ (cf. the so-called Toronto statement on the 
Church, the churches and the World Council of Churches, 1950). Yet it 
is inevitable that the question be discussed what significance the fellow- 
ship of the churches in the World Council of Churches may have. A 
certain dilemma is apparent: an instrument created by the churches 
cannot be without any ecclesiological significance. The Fourth World 
Conference on Faith and Order in Montreal (1963) spoke of a ‘new dimen- 
sion’ received in the sustained fellowship of the World Council of Chur- 
ches. On the other hand, it is also clear that the ecclesiological terms 
used by the individual churches cannot properly be used to describe the 
character of the World Council of Churches. 

The member churches tend to interpret the significance of the World 
Council of Churches in accordance with their own doctrinal convictions 
and historical assumptions. Some are inclined to see it as a foreshadow- 
ing of the coming unity, others regard it simply as a passing instrument. 
Only the officially formulated conception of the World Council is com- 
mon to all the churches. Any reflections on the ecclesiological significance 
may be put forward by individual churches but have no binding charac- 
ter. The issue must be discussed within the World Council of Churches ; 
and it must also be noted that the presuppositions of this discussion have 
constantly changed with the admission of new member churches ; closer 
relations between the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council 
of Churches undoubtedly would change them still further. 


6. Quest for Renewal 


The World Council of Churches aims at being an instrument of renewal. 
Its member churches share the conviction that unity can only grow as 
they themselves manifest and attest more clearly the presence of Christ. 
Fellowship in the World Council of Churches gives them an opportunity 
to share more easily their gifts, to witness together to the Gospel, to ask 
themselves the questions which need answering today, and to respond 
together to the promptings of the Holy Spirit in their efforts at resolving 
these questions. Membership in the World Council of Churches, there- 
fore, cannot be considered an end in itself. Rather, it should manifest 
an additional commitment to the call for renewal which the Spirit is 
making to the churches. 
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7. Council Decisions 


By their very nature the statements and actions of the World Council of 
Churches are different from those of the individual churches. These 
statements are attempts to express God’s will in a fellowship of churches 
which are still separated from each other. They have no constitutional 
authority nor juridically binding character. The individual member 
churches may endorse them ; they remain free, however, to reject them 
or to propose a different line. The present Constitution and Rules des- 
cribe the authority of the World Council of Churches in the following 
way : 


The World Council shall offer counsel and provide opportunity of united 
action in matters of common interest. 

It may take action on behalf of constituent churches in such matters as one 
or more of them may commit to it. 

It shall have authority to call regional and world conferences on specific 
subjects as occasion may require. 

The World Council shall not legislate for the churches ; nor shall it act for 
them in any manner except as indicated (Constitution, IV). 


1) In the performance of its functions, the Council through its Assembly 
or through its Central Committee may publish statements upon any 
situation or issue with which the Council or its constituent churches may 
be confronted. 


2) While such statements may have great significance and influence as the 
expression of the judgment or concern of so widely representative a 
Christian body, yet their authority will consist only in the weight which they 
carry by their own truth and wisdom and the publishing of such state- 
ments shall not be held to imply that the World Council as such has, or 
can have, any constitutional authority over the constituent churches or 
right to speak for them. 


3) The Executive Committee or any commission of the Council may recom- 
mend statements to the Assembly or to the Central Committee for its 
consideration and action. 


4) No committee or commission of the Council other than the Central 
Committee shall publish any statement (i.e. in the name of the World 
Council of Churches), until it has been approved by the Assembly, 
except that in circumstances of immediate urgency statements may be 
published by any commission of the Council on matters within its 
own field of concern and action, if approved by the Chairman of the 
Central Committee and the General Secretary, and in these cases the 
committee or commission shall make it clear that the World Council of 
Churches is not committed by any statement set forth in this matter. 
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5) In cases of exceptional emergency, statements may be issued by the 
Chairman of the Central Committee on his own authority after consulta- 
tion with the Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee and the General 
Secretary provided that such statements are not contrary to the established 
policy of the Council (Rules X). 


Member churches will, of course, pay serious attention to decisions made 
by the World Council of Churches because these decisions may represent 
the shared conviction of divided Christians. But membership does not 
mean that a church must adopt certain views on the basis of majority 
decisions. Nor is the World Council of Churches to be regarded as a 
court of appeal above the churches. . 


8. A Growing Fellowship 


It is impossible to describe the World Council of Churches purely in 
terms of Constitution. Its history must also be taken into account. One 
attempt to describe this history was made by the Montreal Faith and 
Order Conference 1963 ; it listed the following ‘important new develop- 
ments in the life of the Council : 


(a) Much increased membership and greater variety of churches ; 

(5) integration of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches ; 

(c) the New Delhi Statement on Church Unity ; 

(d) revision and expansion of the Basis of the Council 1961 ; 

(e) new avenues of cooperation in inter-church aid ; 

(f) consideration of the problem of joint action for mission ; 

(g) relaxation of certain psychological barriers due to better acquaintance 
and understanding ; 

(h) reflection on the nature of the Council in the member churches and 
in our common meetings.’ 


The conference went on to acknowledge gratefully that ‘in sustained 
fellowship it (the WCC) has received something new, namely an enrich- 
ment of our Christian existence and a new vision of our common Chris- 
tian task in the world. The manifestations of this new experience are 
seen in several ways : a common allegiance to the one Lord ; an increasing 
progress towards a common life of prayer, praise and proclamation : the 
sharing of burdens, difficulties and pains; and increasing doctrinal 
consensus without compromise (for example, with regard to the meaning 
of Baptism) ; intensified Bible Study; the tendencies towards mutual 
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recognition of members among some of the member churches’ (The 
Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order, pp. 48-49). 

This history may be plotted also in other ways. For example, whereas in 
1948 membership of the World Council was around 140, it has risen 
today to around 240. The development may also be studied in the series 
of statements issued on particular issues and endorsed by member 
churches : for example, the statement on religious liberty, and various 
statements on the race question. This ‘tradition’, although an essential 
feature of the World Council of Churches, cannot of course be regarded as 
irreformable. In the course of years, findings which seemed assured have 
in fact been challenged as a result of the admission of new member 
churches to the World Council ; and the discussion resumed with fresh 
assumptions. 

The Uppsala Assembly recognized that this process of development must 
continue and instructed the Structure Committee ‘to consider what it 
means for the World Council as an expression of the common life of the 
churches that it has moved away from the limitations of the North 
Atlantic that gave it birth, towards the third world ; that the Orthodox 
Churches play a decisively larger role in its life ; and that after Vatican II 
it is in a steadily ramifying partnership with the Roman Catholic and 
other non-member churches’ (Uppsala Report, p. 376). 

A two-fold process is thus discernible. On the one hand, the mutual 
probing has deepened and the fellowship grown; on the other hand, 
membership has gained in variety and become more representative of 
Christendom as a whole. It is recognized that this process still demands 
considerable development. In many ways the realization of this fellow- 
ship must take deeper roots in the consciousness of the member churches 
and their communicants. The extent of commitment to the fellowship 
and to its ongoing growth varies widely and requires frequent reexamina- 
tion by the World Council of Churches and its member churches. 


9. Provisional Character 


The World Council of Churches is not a church. It is a fellowship of 
churches which are committed to a common search for unity. The 
fellowship realized within it is provisional in character. It is not an end 
in itself. The World Council of Churches seeks to prepare the way for a 
unity which transcends itself. It will itself change and perhaps even 
become redundant as this unity grows. 
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10. Relation to the Ecumenical Movement 


The Second Report of the Joint Working Group describes the World 
Council of Churches as a unique instrument in the service of the ecu- 
menical movement. This phrase needs clarification. Participation in the 
ecumenical movement does not take place exclusively through the World 
Council of Churches, nor does the World Council consider itself coter- 
minous with the movement. This distinction between Council and move- 
ment has frequently been stressed in World Council documents, with 
particular emphasis at the Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order 
in Montreal (1963): “The ecumenical movement is clearly larger than 
the Council. The World Council of Churches is one of the manifesta- 
tions of that movement, but there are many other ways through which 
the churches are growing together’ (The Fourth World Conference on 
Faith and Order, Montreal, 1963, Para. 32, p. 48). There is a commu- 
nion among Christians and their churches which transcends the World 
Council of Churches and relates all the Christian churches to one another. 
This communion is founded in varying ways on a certain community of 
faith, of sacramental life, of interior and exterior gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
of shared history and traditions. The World Council of Churches is a 
unique instrument of the ecumenical movement to express and to deepen 
an as yet incomplete fellowship among the churches. It is not the only 
expression of the ecumenical movement. 


11. Worship 


The role of worship in the one ecumenical movement is acknowledged 
as pivotal by the World Council of Churches. Questions related to 
worship and the spiritual life are studied within the Council, affording 
to the member churches an exchange of insights and mutual enrichment. 
This concern includes the liturgical renewal proceeding within the chur- 
ches. Thus prayer does not remain at the academic level. The unity in 
Christ already experienced by the member churches finds expression in 
common prayer, and this prayer is considered a means to that fuller unity 
willed by Christ for His Church. 

The World Council of Churches has no forms of worship of its own, 
however. As in all other matters, so here each individual church and its 
special characteristics are respected. At ecumenical conferences worship 
services are customarily entrusted to the various confessions. This is 
always the case when there is a eucharistic celebration at one of its 
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meetings, since the World Council of Churches, not being a church, 
cannot celebrate the Eucharist under its authority. The discipline of the 
member churches concerning worship, and, more particularly, eucha- 
ristic sharing is respected by the World Council of Churches and no 
pressure for compromise or violation of such discipline is exerted. 


B. The Roman Catholic Understanding of the Ecumenical Movement 


Is a closer relationship with, perhaps even membership in, the World 
Council of Churches compatible with the Roman Catholic Church’s 
understanding of the Ecumenical Movement? In the early period of the 
ecumenical movement, the Roman Catholic Church declined invitations 
to participate in the movements which led later to the formation of the 
World Council. In 1928, Pope Pius XI wrote : ‘It is clear that the Apos- 
tolic See can by no means take part in these assemblies, nor is it in any 
way lawful for Catholics to give to such enterprises their encouragement 
and support.’ This negative attitude was based on the fear that the 
ecumenical movement would lead to indifferentism towards the religion 
revealed by God. Were its efforts not based on the assumption that all 
religions were more or less good and praiseworthy inasmuch as all give 
expression, under various forms, to that innate sense which leads men to 
God and to the obedient acknowledgement of His rule ? This conception 
seemed to require from the Roman Catholic Church that she abandon 
certain of her doctrines and her understanding of herself. 

As the ecumenical movement developed and the World Council of 
Churches was formed it became clearer to Roman Catholics that the 
unity which was being sought was a unity based on truth and that firm- 
ness in holding doctrinal positions was not being compromised. Even 
though the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1949 still expressed itself 
cautiously, it attributed the growing desire for the reunion of all who 
believe in Christ, and the change in outlooks, to the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit ; it authorized participation in certain meetings under epis- 
copal direction. 

Increasing contacts between Christian theologians and the development 
of studies within the Roman Catholic Church led to the Second Vatican 
Council’s laying a solid basis for Catholic participation in the ecumenical 
movement by recognizing the significance for Catholics of the faith and 
religious life of Christians of other traditions. In this connection, the 
following points may be important. 
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1. The Second Vatican Council, in the Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Church, affirmed that Catholic Christians are bound to Christians of 
other communions by baptism, by a common faith in Christ, by the 
Scriptures, by prayer and by the operative presence of the Holy Spirit. 
(See also the Decree on Ecumenism § 3.) 


2. The Roman Catholic Church believes that in her subsists the unique 
Church of Jesus Christ. It recognizes, however, that the Churches and 
ecclesial communities separated from itself ‘have by no means been 
deprived of significance and importance in the mystery of salvation. For 
the Spirit of Christ has not refrained from using them as means of sal- 
vation’ (Decree on Ecumenism § 3). 


3. Although the Roman Catholic Church believes that in her subsists the 
unique Church of Jesus Christ, it recognizes that the one ecumenical 
movement embraces all Christian communities which respond to the call 
to unity. The Decree on Ecumenism made this clear by speaking of 
‘those who invoke the triune God and confess Jesus as Lord and Saviour. 
They join in not merely as individuals but also as members of the cor- 
porate groups in which they have heard the Gospel and which each 
regards as his, and indeed, God’s church. And yet, almost every one, 
though in different ways, longs that there may be one visible Church of 
God, a Church truly universal and sent forth to the whole world that the 
world may be converted to the Gospel and so be saved, to the glory of 
God’ (Decree on Ecumenism § 1). 


4. The Decree on Ecumenism (§ 3) affirms that a certain though yet 
imperfect communion exists between men who believe in Christ and are 
properly baptized. It seems theologically appropriate that this commu- 
nion should receive some visible expression. There may be divergent 
views on the form of this expression, but there should be a true sign of 
the real, though partial, unity which already exists among Christians in 
the present situation of divided Christendom. Refusal to search for the 
appropriate expression of this communion might be a false sign, since it 
might seem to imply non-recognition of the Christian reality of the other 
groups. 

5. The Decree on Ecumenism stresses the need for dialogue in which 
‘each explains the teaching of his Communion in greater depth and brings 
out clearly its distinctive features. Through such dialogue, every one 
gains a truer knowledge and more just appreciation of the teaching and 
religious life of both Communions’ (§ 4). “Thus the way will be opened 
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for this kind of fraternal rivalry to incite all to a deeper realization and a 
clearer expression of the unfathomable riches of Christ’ (§ 11). 


6. The Roman Catholic Church considers that she has a divinely given 
mission to discharge, a mission of giving witness to Christ. It may well 
be that in some circumstances this mission could be carried out more 
effectively in collaboration with other churches and communities. The 
Decree on Ecumenism expressly recommends cooperation of this type. 
‘Before the whole world, let all Christians profess their faith in God, one 
and three, in the incarnate Son of God, our Redeemer and Lord. United 
in their efforts and with mutual respect let them bear witness to our 
common hope which does not play us false. Since in our times coopera- 
tion in social matters is very widely practised, all men without exception 
are summoned to united effort. Those who believe in God have a 
stronger summons but the strongest claims are laid on Christians, since 
they have been sealed with the name of Christ’ (§ 12). A similar call for 
‘common profession of faith in God and in Jesus Christ’ was issued in 
the Decree on the Missionary Activity of the Church (§ 15). 


7. With regard to the mission of service, by which the Church ministers 
to the needs of the world in the human and social area, the Decree on 
Ecumenism clearly calls for cooperation : “Cooperation among all Chris- 
tians vividly expresses that bond which already unites them, and sets in 
clearer relief the features of Christ the Servant. Such cooperation, which 
has already begun in many countries, should be ever increasingly devel- 
oped, particularly in regions where a social and technical evolution is 
taking place... Through such cooperation, all believers in Christ are 
able to learn easily how they can understand each other better and 
esteem each other more, and how the road to the unity of Christians may 
be made smooth’ (§ 12). 

The Decree on the Missionary Activity of the Church speaks in similar 
terms: ‘... without any appearance of indifference or of unwanted 
intermingling on the one hand, or of unhealthy rivalry on the other, 
Catholics can collaborate in a brotherly spirit with their separated 
brethren... They can collaborate in social and in technical projects as 
well as in cultural and religious ones. Let them work together especially 
for the sake of Christ, their common Lord. Let his name be the bond 
that unites them! This cooperation should be undertaken not only 
among private persons but also, according to the judgement of the local 
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Ordinary, among Churches or ecclesial communities and their enter- 
prises’ (§ 15). 


8. Participation in the ecumenical movement pertains to the whole 
Church, faithful and clergy alike. It extends to everyone, according to 
the potential of each (cf. Decree on Ecumenism § 5). It is significant that 
precisely in the Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity one finds the state- 
ment: “The common heritage of the Gospel and the common duty of 
Christian witness resulting from it recommend and frequently require the 
cooperation of Catholics with other Christians, a cooperation exercised on 
the part of individuals and communities within the Church, either in 
activities or in associations, and on the national and international level’ 
(§ 27). 

9. The Roman Catholic Church also considers that by participation in 
the ecumenical movement, ‘all are led to examine their own faithfulness 
to Christ’s will for the Church, and, wherever necessary, to undertake 
with vigour the task of renewal and reform’ (Decree on Ecumenism § 4). 


10. Developments within the Roman Catholic Church since the Second 
Vatican Council also have a bearing on determining ways of participating 
more fruitfully in the ecumenical movement. Many contacts with other 
churches and ecclesial communities have been initiated and joint witness 
and collaboration are progressing in many fields. These developments 
invite the Roman Catholic Church to examine what are the next steps. 
In doing so it will naturally make use of the opportunities offered by the 
existence of the episcopal conferences and by the more direct responsi- 
bilities entrusted to the bishops as much at the local as at the universal 
level. 


The elements mentioned above indicate clearly that there has been a 
significant growth in the Roman Catholic Church’s appreciation of the 
ecumenical movement and the role she should play in it. They also show 
that her participation can take place in a visible organized form. In 
determining the appropriate form of participation it cannot be over- 
looked that close relationships of the Roman Catholic Church with the 
World Council of Churches raises questions in certain circles. 


1. Some feel that an organizational link with the World Council of 
Churches may require, or be taken to signify, a renunciation of the 
distinctively Catholic doctrine of the Church, and would be a false sign 
of the relationships which exist, theologically speaking, between Roman 
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Catholicism and other Christian Churches and communities. Even if 
official statements of the World Council of Churches make it clear that 
no church entering into the Council need renounce its own ecclesiology, 
is this principle sufficiently apparent in the practical activities of the 
World Council of Churches ? 


2. They also raise the question of the authority of the Pope. Would not 
closer relations with the World Council of Churches compromise it as it 
is understood and exercised within the Roman Catholic Church ? Though 
the questions can be satisfactorily answered on the level of principle, 
there remains, they feel, a pastoral problem which must be faced. Mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church and others may be led to believe that 
practically speaking the Pope’s authority would be compromised. 


3. Others are concerned about the distinctive witness of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Is there not the danger of it being obscured if solidarity 
with other Christian Churches is encouraged ? Would the Roman Catho- 
lic Church not be confused in the popular mind with other Christian 
communities and made responsible for certain statements and pro- 
grammes which, from a Catholic point of view, could not be fully 
endorsed ? Of course, member churches of the Council are free to 
dissociate themselves from statements of the Council, but the very fact 
of membership nevertheless involves a member church to some extent in 
the activities and messages emanating from the organization. Would 
this result in a muting of distinctively Catholic concerns in witness, in 
apostolic action, in education, in moral teaching and the like ? 


4. On the other hand, in some parts of the constituency of the World 
Council of Churches there may be the feeling that the freedom and the 
authority of non-Roman churches may be harmed by closer ties with 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic Church is numerically 
by far the largest Christian Church. It has a certain inner cohesion 
which does not exist among most other churches and communities. Is 
there not the danger that the voices of the other churches be stifled ? 
Would statements emanating from the World Council have less authority 
than now if the Roman Catholic Church disavowed certain of its state- 
ments ? 


5. There are fears on both sides that the collaboration of two large and 
complicated structures might smother the spiritual character of the ecu- 
menical movement. 
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The Joint Working Group does not suggest that these questions are 
insoluble. It is of the opinion, however, that they cannot be ignored as 
the possibility of closer relationships is being considered. They have 
been kept in mind as this report has been worked out. More specific 
aspects will be dealt with in later sections. 


I 


WHAT FORM SHOULD CLOSER RELATIONSHIPS TAKE ? 


As mentioned above, the Joint Working Group has singled out three 
possible ways : 


(a) the evolution of coordinated structures for increasing collaboration ; 

(b) the formation of a new fellowship differently constituted ; 

(c) membership of the Roman Catholic Church in the World Council 
of Churches. 


These three possibilities will now be considered one after the other. 


A. The Evolution of Coordinated Stuctures for increasing collaboration 


Theory and practice show the possibility of cooperation between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches. The 
marked increase in this cooperation has already been indicated earlier 
and certain structures have begun to evolve for deepening and 
extending it. 

In the field of theological studies joint commissions, such as that on 
‘Catholicity and Apostolicity’ have done useful work. Furthermore, 
individual Roman Catholics, with the approval of the authorities of that 
Church, are members of the Faith and Order Commission and participate 
in its studies. They are also involved in the programme of the Ecu- 
menical Institute Bossey. 

Experience has shown that the communion already existing can be made 
visible. This is particularly true in the areas of social service, relief, 
justice and peace. Joint commissions have made it possible to give some 
needed structure to this type of cooperation. 

An outstanding example of this is the joint commission for Society, 
Development and Peace (Sodepax). Under the joint chairmanship of the 
Cardinal President of the Pontifical Commission for Justice and Peace 
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and the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Sodepax 
was established on an experimental basis with an equal number of mem- 
bers from both sides with a staff consisting of Roman Catholics and per- 
sons belonging to the World Council. 

It is one possible course of action to develop other commissions of this 
type: Joint commissions for the study of theological problems, for 
common witness to the Gospel, for coordinating relief work, for pro- 
moting Christian education and the work of the laity, etc. 

Another way of closer cooperation could be the participation of Roman 
Catholics in various organs of the World Council of Churches. Roman 
Catholics would thus take part in the operations of the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism, of the Department of Education, of the Divi- 
sion of Ecumenical Action, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, the Division on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service, etc. Without participating in the policy making bodies of the 
World Council of Churches (Central Committee, Executive Committee) 
the Roman Catholic Church would be actively involved in the work of 
these organs. 

This increased coordination of common activities may have the advan- 
tage of not committing the Roman Catholic Church as such but it would 
suffer from several disadvantages. 


(a) The Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches 
would continue to confront one another as partners, whereas in fact they 
are not comparable entities. 


(b) The fact that the Roman Catholic Church would be involved in 
increasingly coordinated activities with the World Council of Churches 
while not being a member of the Council would intensify the tendency of 
the latter to regard itself as a fellowship of non-Roman churches. But 
by its very nature the World Council of Churches is meant to include all 
churches which confess Jesus as God and Saviour. For the World 
Council of Churches, the non-membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church involves a limitation in its fellowship. 


(c) Secular institutions and the general public would continue to regard 
the World Council of Churches as an instrument of non-Roman Catholics 
on a world wide level; the impression would thereby be reinforced that 
Christianity is divided into two major groupings. 

(d) The continuance of the present patterns of cooperation or of similar 
ones would require the constant formation of new commissions and 
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projects and would frequently involve duplication, in a new ecumenical 
context, of work already being done. Yet precisely in these days there is 
a serious questioning within the Roman Catholic Church about the 
proliferation of organizations in it. The World Council of Churches has 
been forming new organizations to meet the needs of its expanding 
activities, a tendency which has had some strong criticism within the 
Council. To these would be added a whole series of joint commissions. 
The question could be legitimately asked whether this would develop 
cooperation properly according to future possibilities in men and 
resources and whether the juxtaposition of new structures alongside of 
old ones without effecting an organic relationship between them would 
not often increase problems rather than solve them. 


(e) Participation by Roman Catholics in organs of the World Council 
of Churches creates an anomalous situation for Roman Catholic parti- 
cipants. They find themselves as communicant members of a non- 
member church actively influencing the policy and the operations of an 
organization without assuming or being able to assume the real res- 
ponsibilities flowing from membership. 


Joint cooperation is serving a very useful purpose and will continue to 
do so for some time. However, it seems that joint cooperation between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches will 
soon reach the point where it will become apparent that increased 
learning about each other and the experience of the working of Christ in 
each other will be furthered only if some new and more organic form of 
working together can be found. 


B. A new form of Christian fellowship differently constituted ? 


The disparity between the Roman Catholic Church as a world-wide 
church and the World Council of Churches as well as the questions and 
problems raised at the end of Chapter I have given rise to the suggestion 
in the Roman Catholic Church that the ecumenical movement would 
best be served by setting up a completely new form of Christian fellow- 
ship differently constituted. To some extent the question is an abstract 
one. The formation of a new association presupposes the willingness 
on the part of the World Council of Churches’ member churches to dis- 
solve the World Council of Churches. The Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, though explicitly encouraging the study of 
Roman Catholic membership in the World Council of Churches, 
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declared that at this stage it regarded the existing fellowship as essential 
to the ecumenical movement (Report, p. 179). This and later similar 
statements by the Central Committee need to be kept in mind. Neverthe- 
less it seems useful to consider the possibilities of such new forms of 
fellowship within the framework of a hypothesis arising within the ecu- 
menical movement. 


1. A fellowship based on Confessional Families 


An ecumenical fellowship could be formed with the World Confessional 
Families as the constituent entities. This option was considered at the 
time of the formation of the World Council of Churches but it was 
rejected after careful discussion. Is it nevertheless a viable idea ? 
There are some advantages to considering a new fellowship based on 
this formula : 


(a) The member units of this fellowship would be more easily comparable 
partners. All the Confessional Families are organized at the world level 
and thus correspond more clearly to the Roman Catholic Church as a 
universal communion. The partners could deal with one another at the 
same level. 


(b) The question has sometimes been raised whether the present fellow- 
ship of the World Council of Churches was able to give enough attention 
to the confessional aspects of the ecumenical movement. A fellowship 
based on World Confessional Families may be able to deal more directly 
with the confessional differences. It would be a constant reminder that 
unity can be achieved only when these differences are solved and full 
reconciliation has taken place. It would oblige the churches to act in 
full accord with the sister churches of the same tradition. 


(c) Such a fellowship would keep before the eyes of Christians the trans- 
national, universal concept of the Church. The concept of the Church 
as a territorial entity seems to be secular in nature. The more tradi- 
tional concept of the Church is based on theological and doctrinal lines 
which transcend geographical boundaries. 


(d) At least some of the Confessional Families have at their disposal 
service organizations which correspond in their scope and activity more 
closely to similar organizations in the Roman Catholic Church. 


For other reasons, however, a new fellowship based on confessional 
families does not seem to be a workable alternative : 
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(a) Not all confessional traditions are organized as confessional families 
at the world level. Some churches though regarding themselves as 
belonging to one and the same eucharistic communion have no perma- 
nent organization to act for them. New spontaneous movements have 
hardly any expression at the world level. In many countries there has 
been the emergence of united churches which do not correspond to any 
confessional family and there is no intention on the part of these united 
churches to form a world-wide fellowship of their own. 


(b) Where confessional families exist they differ widely in nature, 
organization and activities. Most of the world bodies have no authority 
over their constituent bodies. They cannot represent their churches at 
the international level. It is also unlikely that all world families could 
be developed to be representative bodies. If they were to represent their 
churches in an ecumenical fellowship at the world level, many churches 
would feel that their ecclesiological convictions were being violated ; they 
could agree only if this ecumenical body would be an entirely ineffective 
forum. Furthermore, the various world families are differently organ- 
ized ; while some have relatively large resources at their disposal, others 
have hardly any organizational means. 


(c) World confessional families do not necessarily include all churches 
belonging to the same tradition. There would be no place in an asso- 
ciation of world families for churches having no affiliation with the 
organizational structure of their family. 


(d) Local representation would not be direct but indirect. This would 
tend to neglect geographical and local variety. 


(e) Such a new association would tend to freeze confessional stances 
and take a purely confessional approach to problems in a way which 
does not correspond to present day realities. 

(f) Problems such as primacy, papal authority, the understanding which 
the Roman Catholic Church has of itself and her mission, would finally 
not receive any easier solution through such a fellowship. 


The importance of World Confessional Families must certainly not be 
minimized. They can contribute through their activities to the clarifica- 
tion of the issues which keep the churches apart. It is to be noted that 
the World Council of Churches at its Fourth Assembly (1968) explicitly 
recognized the positive role they may play through their commitment to 
the ecumenical cause and stated its readiness to establish closer contacts 
with them. 
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2. A fellowship based on Christian Councils 


In many regions or countries churches have established Christian Councils. 
It is conceivable that a new world wide fellowship might be formed 
on the basis of these councils. Of course, this solution would presup- 
pose that the Roman Catholic Church in the various countries was in 
membership with the councils. 

Christian Councils are an attempt to bring together in an ecumenical 
fellowship the Christian churches and movements of a given area. They 
are an expression of the need of all in each place to live and witness 
together. An association at the world level based on Christian Councils 
could possibly make fuller use of the ecumenical achievements in the 
various countries. It would put the emphasis rather on the Christian 
community of certain areas than on the churches and their confessional 
background. It would give visible recognition to the fact that unity must 
be primarily achieved between people living and working together. 

The experience of the World Council of Churches shows the many 
positive values of contacts with Christian Councils. The World Council 
of Churches keeps close contact with them in carrying out its own work. 
The Commission of World Mission and Evangelism of the World Council 
of Churches, which developed out of the International Missionary 
Council, continues to be in close contact with the Christian Councils. 
On the other hand Christian Councils differ very much from country to 
country. In some countries they do not exist. Usually they have no 
authority over their member churches. Some have no authority to 
discuss Faith and Order issues but are restricted to cooperation on non- 
theological matters. In some areas, member churches are approximately 
equal in size. In others, one church would be overwhelmingly predomi- 
nant (Greece, Italy, Scandinavia). 


An international fellowship based on Christian Councils would provide 
no clear place for confessional expression or for the identity of the chur- 
ches as such, nor would such a fellowship relate to the churches them- 
selves. It would be extremely difficult to discuss the question of Christian 
unity which in its basic analysis involves the churches directly. Delega- 
tions to the international fellowship would represent Christians in a 
country, not their own church. 

It would seem difficult therefore for such a fellowship to move on to the 
deeper commitment in achieving that unity which should be the aim of 
the ecumenical movement. 
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3. A fellowship based on Christian movements 


In the Christian world there are many movements of individuals and 
groups. These have taken the forms, for example, of Evangelical 
Alliance, YMCA, Pax Romana, Student Christian Movement, Young 
Catholic Workers. Many of these existed before the World Council of 
Churches. In fact, the movements of Faith and Order and Life and Work 
were at the basis of the formation of the World Council of Churches. 
Many of these movements receive support from the churches without the 
churches as such being involved. They form a useful and often necessary 
function in the life of the churches and there will always be need for such 
associations, even on an international scale. 

Yet an international fellowship based on these movements is not really an 
alternative to more organic relations between the churches. If it is to 
serve the ecumenical movement, there is need for some ecclesial structure 
in which the churches are directly involved. An international fellowship 
of non-ecclesiastical persons can inspire the churches and provoke them 
to assume their ecumenical task. But it could never be a substitute for 
the churches who have the duty of carrying out this task. 


iil 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


The question of Roman Catholic membership in the World Council of 
Churches has been raised by the Fourth General Assembly at Uppsala 
(1968) and by Pope Paul VI in Geneva (1969). It has been the subject of 
discussion at various ecumenical gatherings and in published articles. 
As was mentioned in the introduction, with all of its recognized imper- 
fections and inadequacies, within its fellowship churches and individuals 
have grown to know each other, to understand each other, to pray 
together, to work together. Various possible forms of relationships 
between the Roman Catholic Church and other Christian churches and 
communities have been indicated. It is logical that particular attention 
now be given to the question of membership in the existing fellowship of 
the World Council of Churches. 
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A. Pratical Questions connected with Roman Catholic Membership 


1. The Mode of Roman Catholic Membership 


The Roman Catholic Church is a world-wide church. The membership 
of the World Council of Churches, on the other hand, is composed 
mainly, though not exclusively, of churches which are confined to par- 
ticular geographical areas. If the Roman Catholic Church joins the 
World Council of Churches, should it do so as a single church? Or 
should it join through those units which are comparable with the great 
majority of the present member churches ? 


The following points are important in deciding this question : 


(a) The Rules of the World Council of Churches have this to say about 
criteria for membership : 

3. The following criteria, among others, shall be applied, in addition 

to the primary requirement of the Constitution that churches eligible for 

consideration for membership shall be those ‘which express their agree- 
ment with the Basis upon which the Council is formed’. 

(a) Autonomy. A church which is to be admitted must give evidence of 
autonomy. An autonomous church is one which, while recognizing 
the essential interdependence of the churches, particularly those of the 
same confession, is responsible to no other church for the conduct of 
its own life, including the training, ordination and maintenance of its 
ministry, the enlisting, development and activity of the lay forces, 
the propagation of the Christian message, the determination of rela- 
tionship with other churches and the use of funds at its disposal 
from whatever source. 

(6) Stability. A church should not be admitted unless it has given suffi- 
cient evidence of stability in life and organization to become recognized 
as a church by its sister churches, and should have an established 
programme of Christian nurture and evangelism. 

(c) Size. The question of size must also be taken into consideration. 

(d) Relationship with other churches. Regard must also be given to the 
relationship of the church to other churches. 


(5) Since the World Council of Churches does not require from the 
churches any particular self-understanding, neither does it decide the 
level at which the individual church becomes a member of the World 
Council, each church must join in accordance with its own understanding 
of itself. On practical grounds, of course, it is desirable for the work of 
the World Council of Churches that as far as possible its member chur- 
ches should be comparable entities. But if a church is so constituted 
that it can only join as a world-wide fellowship, there is no fundamental 
objection to this on the part of the World Council of Churches. 
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(c) It is hoped that each individual member church will participate in 
its entirety in the World Council of Churches. It is important, therefore, 
that the variety present in any church should find expression in the work 
of the World Council of Churches. This would apply equally to the 
Roman Catholic Church if it were to become a member. Recent develop- 
ments have emphasized the rich geographical, cultural, theological and 
spiritual variety found in the Roman Catholic Church. This variety 
must be enabled to contribute to the life of the World Council of 
Churches. 


(d) The local and territorial churches within the Roman Catholic 
Church must be in a position to regard the World Council of Churches 
as a fellowship of which they are a part. Unity must ultimately be 
achieved in concrete situations. It is important that it should be pos- 
sible in the ecumenical movement to take as direct an account as pos- 
sible of experience gained in concrete situations. 


(e) The practical developments of the principle of collegiality have led 
to increasing responsibilities being attributed to the patriarchal synods 
and episcopal conferences within the Roman Catholic Church. At the 
same time as encouragement is being given to the local and national 
churches to develop their liturgical, theological and spiritual life in 
accordance with their own special genius and the particular pastoral 
needs of the area, great stress is laid upon the interdependence of the 
local churches and their responsibility for the universal Church. As has 
been mentioned before, the question of the relationships between the 
patriarchal synods and the episcopal conferences with the Roman See, 
and also between the conferences themselves, was considered at the 
Extraordinary Synod of Bishops in 1969 and it was recognized that 
further study of both its theological and practical aspects is required. 


It is clear, however, that the Roman Catholic Church’s understanding of 
itself as one universal fellowship is so fundamental that its central author- 
ity would have to be represented in the fellowship of the World Council 
of Churches, otherwise its representation in the World Council would not 
do justice to its character as a church. At the same time, the Roman 
Catholic Church must also be in a position to give expression to the 
great variety characteristic of it. Its membership in the World Council 
would need to be in a form which would match this two-fold require- 
ment. 
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Various forms of membership have been suggested. 


(a) The individual patriarchal synods and episcopal conferences would 
apply for membership, in which case membership in the World Council 
of Churches would rise from around 240 to around 330. Roman Catholic 
membership would thus be more comparable with that of the great 
majority of the present member churches. Such a form, however, would 
not take into account sufficiently the understanding the Roman Catholic 
Church has of itself as one universal fellowship nor of the relationships 
existing between the local churches and the Holy See or with each other, 
as described above. 


(6) The Roman Catholic Church would apply for membership as one 
member church and would express this membership exclusively through 
the Holy See. This would emphasize the universal character of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the unity it enjoys. However, it may not 
be sufficient to represent the great variety which is also characteristic 
of it. 


(c) The Roman Catholic Church would apply for membership as one 
member church and express her membership by actively engaging the 
patriarchal synods and episcopal conferences in its exercise. They might 
be expressly named as participants in the membership. Similar solutions 
have already been adopted for certain World Council of Churches 
member churches. In the case of the Roman Catholic Church it would 
need to be stated in a note attached to the document of admission what 
precisely the participation of the episcopal conferences would mean in 
practice. This form of membership seems to harmonize best with the 
twofold requirement mentioned above. In working out the manner by 
which this form of membership might be concretely realized, the follow- 
ing points might be taken into consideration (subject to the regulations 
affecting the relationship of the conferences with the Holy See and each 
other) : 


1) the episcopal conferences could be asked to propose to the Holy See 
the names of delegates to the Assembly and to other organs of the 
World Council of Churches ; 


2) communications from the World Council of Churches could be sent 
to the episcopal conferences as well as to the Holy See ; 

3) the episcopal conferences could be regarded as the appropriate 

_ partners of the World Council of Churches in matters affecting the 
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area which is within their competence according to the rules of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


2. Size of Representation 


The Roman Catholic Church is larger than any of the member churches. 
On what principles would the size of Roman Catholic representation in 
the World Council of Churches be determined ? The following consid- 
erations may offer some guidance here : 


(a) The Roman Catholic Church’s representation would need to be 
such as to give full weight to its geographical and cultural diversity 
within the World Council of Churches. 


(b) Its representation should not be so large that other churches would 
no longer be genuine partners in dialogue and fellowship. This considera- 
tion already plays an important part in the World Council of Churches. 
Large churches are not represented in exact proportion to their size; 
small churches have a larger representation than their numerical strength 
would warrant. The Roman Catholic Church has also recognized this 
principle in its ecumenical activities. 


(c) It would be desirable that delegations from the Roman Catholic 
Church should include persons representative of both the Holy See and 
the patriarchal synods and episcopal conferences. In this connection the 
criteria used for choosing representatives to the ordinary Synod of 
Bishops would be instructive. 


(d) The World Council of Churches stresses that not only the clergy but 
also the laity, women and youth representatives especially, should share 
in its work. This is in accord with trends in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There is, however, no question of limiting the churches’ freedom to 
determine the composition of their delegations. Binding rules here would, 
indeed, make Roman Catholic membership and cooperation more 
difficult. 


3. Roman Catholic Representation in the Various Organs of the World 
Council of Churches 


(a) Voting procedures. Each official delegate at an Assembly and each 
member of the Central Committee has one vote. There is one exception 
to this rule. If the Assembly votes on the admission of new member 
churches, one vote is accorded to each delegation. 
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(b) Assembly. The Roman Catholic delegation should not be less than 
one fifth and not more than one third of the total number of delegates. 
In the event of the Roman Catholic Church becoming a member of the 
World Council of Churches, the Assembly would need to be so consti- 
tuted as not to deprive any of the small churches of their representation. 


(c) Central and Executive Committees. Representation on these com- 
mittees would need to be in roughly the same proportion as that in the 
Assembly. The Central Committee should probably be increased in 
membership (e.g. from 120 to 150). There would have to be a comparable 
increase in the size of the Executive Committee. If the Executive Com- 
mittee’s serviceability is not to be impaired this increase would have to 
be small (e.g. 30 members in all). 


(d) Praesidium. The six presidents of the World Council of Churches 
are not normally elected in virtue of their leading position in the church. 
They are mostly chosen from among those who have rendered distin- 
guished service to the ecumenical movement. Care has always been taken, 
of course, to ensure that the various confessional traditions are repre- 
sented among the group of presidents. The Roman Catholic Church 
would have to be represented in this group. 


(e) Officers. The group of officers consists of the chairman and vice- 
chairmen of the Central Committee together with the General Secretary. 
It would be desirable for the Roman Catholic Church to be represented 
in this group. Perhaps the number of vice-chairmen would have to be 
increased. 


(f) Staff. The staff of the World Council of Churches is normally 
recruited from the member churches. The main criterion for selection is 
ability in the particular field of work involved. Care is taken, of course, 
to ensure that the different confessions are represented. The ecumenical 
centre in Geneva ought itself to be an ecumenical fellowship. If the 
Roman Catholic Church were to join the World Council, Roman Catho- 
lics would be increasingly appointed to the staff. It would be important 
to ensure that some Roman Catholic members of the staff held senior 
positions. 


(g) Members of the Central Committee. These are chosen by the Assem- 
bly. The Executive Committee is chosen by the Central Committee. 
The presidents are appointed directly by the Assembly. The officers are 
chosen by the Central Committee. The staff is appointed by the Central 
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Committee or by the Executive Committee. Normally the World Council 
of Churches takes the initiative in appointments although names are 
often suggested by the member churches. No nomination is normally 
brought before the Central or Executive Committee without the approval 
of the member church having first been obtained. 


4. Relations between organizations of the World Council of Churches and 
the Roman Catholic Church in the event of membership of the latter 


Each section of the World Council of Churches has its own special way 


of conducting its affairs. It is in touch with other groups in the member 
churches within its particular field of interest. The World Council does 
not restrict its contacts to the level of official representatives of the 
administration of a member church but, with the consent of the church, 
maintains links with particular organizations and groups concerned with 
special tasks. For example: 


(a) the work of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism is carried 
out in close liaison with the national Christian Councils or with 
other organizations concerned with the mission task ; 


(b) the Division of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service 
(DICARWS) has links on the one hand with church relief and service 
organizations and on the other hand with the national Christian 
Councils ; 


(c) certain special tasks are performed by organizations which are in 
some measure independant. These include the Christian Literature 
Fund (CLF), the Theological Education Fund (TEF) and the 
Christian Medical Commission (CMC). 


Within the Roman Catholic Church there are the various congregations 
and secretariats of the Roman Curia as well as pontifical commissions 
charged with particular responsibilities. There are international organiza- 
tions which maintain a great deal of autonomy for their work but have 
certain ties with the Holy See. In addition, the Holy See maintains dele- 
gates or representatives to other international organizations (e.g., spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations such as UNESCO, etc.). On the 
regional level, many organizations exist either as separate bodies for 
handling particular affairs of the region or as regional counterparts to 
international groups (national commissions for relief service, for mis- 
sionary activity, for education, etc.). 
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The complexity of the internal organization of these groups, of 
their inter-relations with other groups, of their diverse relations with 
church authorities on different levels, do not permit an exhaustive pre- 
sentation of the means by which their activities might find expression 
within the fellowship of the World Council of Churches, should the 
Roman Catholic Church become a member. Certain points should be 
kept in mind : 


(a) Every effort should be made to avoid duplication of effort, where 
this is possible. Full participation rather than joint commissions should 
be envisaged. 


(b) Where bodies of similar size and scope exist, coordinated activity 
is highly recommended and, according to the nature of the bodies, efforts 
should be made towards greater integration. 


(c) One body may already exist, where there is no counterpart on the 
other side. For example, the Roman Catholic Church is served by a 
great many international organizations that have no corresponding 
bodies among other churches ; similarly there is no equivalent in the 
Roman Catholic Church for the Christian Medical Commission (CMC). 
In cases of this sort efforts should be made to use existing bodies insofar 
as their potentialities allow this. 


(d) Where the creation of new bodies is judged useful, serious attention 
should be given to the suppression or transformation of existing groups 
which are no longer adequate in the face of new demands of the one 
ecumenical movement. 


(e) The possibility of cooperation between religious orders within the 
Roman Catholic Church and various agencies of the World Council of 
Churches should be explored, keeping in mind the particular nature of 
these orders and their relations to church authorities. 


(f) In attempting to implement the above suggestion, careful attention, 
must be given to respect and safeguard the right of an organization to 
work with sufficient autonomy so as to contribute to its proper work 
within its own church and to the Christian witness its church is expected 
to give. This principle applies especially to central organs of administra- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, and to the Bishops’ Conferences and 
their official agencies, although it is not restricted to them. 


(g) In the event of Roman Catholic membership in the World Council 
of Churches, the role of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
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would remain a substantial one according to the norms determined by 
the authority of the Roman Catholic Church. It would continue its work 
of promoting the ecumenical movement within the Roman Catholic 
Church. While the particular relations of the World Council of Churches 
with the various organs of the Roman Catholic Church would have to be 
worked out in mutual consultation, the Secretariat would be the ordinary 
organ of contact with the General Secretariat of the World Council of 
Churches. Furthermore, it would remain the competent body for bila- 
teral relations between the Roman Catholic Church and other churches 
and confessional families as well as for promoting and guiding the other 
ecumenical activities which develop parallel to the structured fellowship 
of the World Council of Churches. — 


5. Conferences and Consultations 


A distinction needs to be made between conferences engaging the World 
Council of Churches to some extent and consultations which are held 
under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. Participants in 
larger conferences which tend to engage the World Council of Churches 
(e.g. World Conferences on Faith and Order) are chosen by the churches. 
There is more flexibility with regard to consultations. 

Consultations are arranged in order to promote ecumenical discussion 
and to open up new dimensions previously undiscovered by the churches. 
Because the World Council of Churches is an instrument for promoting 
the unity of all Christians and offering help to the churches for renewal, 
consultations are vital to its work. 

There is a great variety of consultations, and the different departments 
of the World Council of Churches as well as the Ecumenical Institute 
themselves invite the necessary people to participate. For instance, there 
are conferences in the area of Faith and Order which it is evident that 
specialist theologians from all the churches, including non-members, are 
invited to attend. To conferences organized by the Department of World 
Mission and Evangelism are invited missionaries, missiologists and lay 
specialists in the area of mission and evangelism. 

In addition to these there are also consultations organized in order to 
maintain the dialogue with nominal Christians, agnostic scientists and 
political ideologists, and it goes without saying that, in such cases, the 
department responsible for the organization of the particular consultation 
recruits participants from outside the churches. The same holds true for 
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other departments, particularly Church and Society and Inter-Church 
Aid when they organize consultations on the complex problem of develop- 
ment, to which it is becoming increasingly necessary to invite as pattici- 
pants sociologists, economists and specialists of international organiza- 
tions to help the churches in this field. It should also be noted that the 
World Council of Churches tries to maintain relationships with minority 
groups and young Christians who contest some aspects of the institutional 
organization of the churches today. 

The World Council of Churches’ departments responsible for the organi- 
zation of consultations preserve a flexibility with regard to ways and 
means of recruitment while at the same time taking care not to cause any 
kind of embarrassment to any of the member churches on account of 
the composition of these consultations. Texts produced by consultations 
in the first instance commit only the consultations themselves although 
they can influence the life of the churches through their treatment of the 
subject and the conclusions they draw. Thus, although not officially 
representing the churches, they can open up fields of study and action 
and lay the groundwork for more official action on the part of individual 
churches or the World Council of Churches. Texts produced by con- 
sultations can become representative of the World Council of Churches 
only by being approved by an Assembly or Central Committee and by 
winning the endorsement of the member churches. 

The Roman Catholic Church has organized consultations and conferences 
of a similar nature. In the event of membership in the World Council it 
would remain free to convene such meetings as it deems necessary. Care 
should be exercised however to avoid unnecessary duplication. 


6. Multilateral and Bilateral Contacts 


As has been noted earlier, world confessional families play a significant 
role in the ecumenical movement. Several world families have engaged 
in bilateral conversation with a view to clarifying the issues which divide 
their traditions. The Roman Catholic Church has initiated several con- 
versations at this level. 

It is important that these bilateral contacts continue. They can serve to 
bring churches of particular traditions closer together and at the same 
time offer positive contributions to the wider ecumenical movement. 
While the entry of the Roman Catholic Church into the World Council 
of Churches would not necessitate a change in the fundamental structure 
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of the Council, the Roman Catholic Church will certainly welcome the 
fact that greater account is being taken by the World Council of Churches 
of the practical importance of the various confessional families and of 
the need to maintain regular contacts with them. The interdependence of 
multilateral and bilateral conversations between the various churches and 
confessional families on the life of the World Council of Churches and 
the mutual relations of its member churches needs careful attention. 


7. Christian Councils 


Christian Councils are not members of the World Council of Churches, 
but many of them are affiliated to it. The World Council keeps close 
contacts with them. They are an indispensable instrument for the work 
of the World Council of Churches, since there is an interrelation of the 
ecumenical movement at the international and the regional, national and 
local levels which needs to be recognized. It is possible that an increasing 
number of episcopal conferences and dioceses will join the Christian 
Councils. If the Roman Catholic Church joins the World Council of 
Churches, the relationship of the Council with the Christian Councils 
will gain fresh importance. 


8. Official Languages 


Thus far, the World Council of Churches has had as official languages 
English, French and German (Rules XIV, 5, m). It usually works in 
those languages while others are added if translation is provided by those 
concerned. If the Roman Catholic Church were to join the World 
Council of Churches, the question of whether this number should not be 
increased would need to be considered. 


9. Finances 


There are considerable difficulties in fixing the amount of financial con- 
tributions. Every member church is expected to contribute to the funds 
of the World Council of Churches in accordance with its capacity. The 
factors determining the amount of the contribution are the church’s size, 
the strength of its permitted representation in the World Council of 
Churches, its financial resources. These criteria are not easy to apply. 
Statistics concerning the number of members are based on different 
assumptions in different churches. Financial resources vary considerably 
from church to church. Account has to be taken of special circumstances. 
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In the last resort the amount of its contribution rests with the individual 
member church itself. 

The contribution of the member churches cover only the basic expenses. 
A large part of the work of the World Council of Churches is financed 
from additional sources. In part these are made available by member 
churches over and above their ordinary contributions. Special projects 
are in part paid for by church organizations with special resources at their 
disposal. 

If the episcopal conferences were to share in Roman Catholic member- 
ship of the World Council of Churches in the manner described above, 
it would be desirable for them to provide some part of the financial 
contributions expected. 


B. Some specific questions connected with Roman Catholic membership in the 
World Council of Churches 


As was mentioned in Chapter I, it has sometimes been suggested that 
participation by the Roman Catholic Church in the World Council of 
Churches would require that church to abandon certain doctrines or 
modify its understanding of itself. A careful study of what has been 
presented in Chapter I concerning the World Council of Churches may 
help to resolve this question. Particular attention is called to the sections 
on the nature of the World Council, its ecclesiological significance and 
the authority of Council statements and decisions. 

What follows is an attempt to discuss some particular points which need 
further consideration. 


1. Ecclesiology of the Roman Catholic Church 


Since the statement issued by the Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Toronto in 1950, it has been clear that membership 
in that body would not require the Catholic Church to renounce its own 
ecclesiology. This appears most clearly in the fourth and fifth ‘assump- 
tions’ which, according to the Toronto Declaration, underlie the World 
Council : 


4, The member churches of the World Council consider the relationship 
of other churches to the Holy Catholic Church which the Creeds profess 
as a subject for mutual consideration. Nevertheless, membership does 
not imply that each church must regard the other member churches as 
churches in the full sense of the word. 
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5. The member churches of the World Council recognize in other churches 
elements of the true Church. They consider that this mutual recognition 
obliges them to enter into serious conversation with each other in the 
hope that these elements of truth will lead to the recognition of the 
full truth and to unity based on the full truth. 


2. Authority 


In Chapter I, A, 7, the authority of the World Council of Churches as 
expressed in the Constitution and the Rules, was described. In accord- 
ance with these authoritative texts, it is clear that if the Roman Catholic 
Church were to become a member of the World Council of Churches its 
full freedom to exercise its authoritative magisterium would not be 
impeded. Its participation in the speaking and acting of the World 
Council of Churches would be on another level than the speaking and 
acting on its own behalf; in the World Council of Churches it would be 
taking an active part in a manner of speaking and acting which seeks to 
reflect the convictions and concerns of all churches. The authority of 
these statements for the Roman Catholic Church can be determined by 
that church itself. 

The Roman Catholic Church speaks and acts authoritatively at the 
universal level. Other churches have been much less evident at this 
level ; the member churches of the World Council of Churches tend to 
regard it as the organization which enables them to fulfil certain tasks at 
the world level. The question arises what would be the relation of 
Roman Catholic speaking and acting to the activities of the World 
Council of Churches. On the one hand it must be said that the two modes 
of speech and action can be positively related to one another ; it may 
more and more come to be seen as an advantage that two different 
modes are available at the world level. While the authoritative speech 
or action of the Roman Catholic Church may be desirable in one situa- 
tion, the common voice of the World Council of Churches member 
churches might be in another. 

It must be honestly recognized, however, that certain difficulties may 
arise. It may be that a statement of the Roman Catholic Church may 
differ from a statement arising out of an ecumenical discussion. The 
following considerations are important in this respect : 


(a) There have been occasions when member churches express criticism 
of World Council of Churches decisions and adopt a different line. Such 
divergence does not necessarily disrupt the fellowship, at least as long as 
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the churches concerned are ready to remain in conversation and to seek 
mutual agreement. It is precisely the raison d’étre of the World Council 
of Churches that the divided churches should have the opportunity to 
face any differences which obscure their common allegiance to the same 
Lord. 


(5) Without suggesting that the Roman Catholic Church or any member 
church is obliged to share all information, or that the World Council is 
obliged to prior consultation on all matters, it is highly desirable that, 
in order to avoid unnecessary conflict and misunderstanding, a system of 
mutual information and previous consultation be devised. 


(c) The possibility of conflict and misrepresentation could be further 
reduced if, in the actual way the World Council works, the authority and 
weight to be attached to the various types of statements according to 
the Constitution and Rules were made clearer. Clarification also is needed 
as to whether a church is assumed to be in agreement with World Council 
policies and programmes unless there is a public statement to the con- 
trary. 


The proper explanation of the authority of the World Council of Churches 
as distinct from the authority of a particular member church is a pastoral 
problem which must receive attention. Final authority rests with the 
churches. 


3. The Papal Primacy and the World Council of Churches 


The Roman Catholic doctrine and the universal jurisdiction of the Pope 
require special mention. It must be said again, however, that they do 
not constitute a barrier to Roman Catholic membership in the World 
Council of Churches. Since each member church is free to teach and to 
practise its convictions, these doctrines can in principle find their place 
within the fellowship of the World Council of Churches. In the context 
of membership, however, certain practical difficulties may arise. The 
questions which must be asked are the following : would Roman Catholic 
membership create the impression among the Roman Catholic faithful 
(and perhaps among others) that the Pope has abandoned something of 
his authority ? As he would speak and act not only alone but the Roman 
Catholic Church would also be involved in common speaking and acting, 
would it be implicitly forced to relativize its doctrines of the primacy and 
the universal jurisdiction ? On the other hand, would the exercise of the 
papal ministry in the fellowship of the World Council of Churches create 
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the impression that the Pope was speaking and acting on behalf of the 
World Council of Churches and its member churches ? 


The following considerations need to be taken into account : 


(a) Membership in the World Council of Churches would not alter the 
international structure of the Roman Catholic Church and the role the 
Pope fulfils on the basis of Roman Catholic ecclesiological convictions. 
It would however provide the Roman Catholic Church with an additional 
way of speaking and acting. 


(6) Membership will in fact present less difficulties for the exercise of 
the papal ministry than non-membership. Today when a declaration by 
the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches is to be 
made it is necessary for the Pope or a spokesman authorized by him to 
make the statement jointly with representatives of the World Council of 
Churches. If the Roman Catholic Church were to become a member of 
the World Council of Churches there would no longer be need for such 
joint declarations involving the personal authority of the Pope directly. 
The statement would be made by the organs of the World Council of 
Churches according to the proper procedures and with that authority it 
possesses according to the rules. 


(c) The difference between the authoritative speaking of the Pope and 
the speaking resulting from the common life in the World Council of 
Churches must be kept in mind. Though the Pope strives to speak 
representatively of Christian convictions, it would be understood that 
unless requested to do so he would not be speaking and acting on behalf 
of the World Council of Churches. 


(d) Difference in structure rests ultimately on different understandings 
of ecclesiology. But one of the tasks of the World Council of Churches 
is to bring about a confrontation between divergent traditions. The 
problems arising in this field will have to be a subject of ecumenical 
discussion. 


4. Juridical status of the Holy See 


The Roman Catholic Church also differs from all the other churches in 
that the Holy See is recognized as a juridical person in international law. 
It can conclude political treaties. It maintains diplomatic relations with 
many governments. The Lateran Treaty of 1929 accorded it a territory 
of its own, the Vatican State, thereby reinforcing the legal standing of 
the Holy See. 
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If the Roman Catholic Church is a member, difficulties could arise, 
especially where the churches’ witness in the political realm is concerned, 
from the diplomatic status of papal nuncios or the difference of repre- 
sentation in the United Nations and related agencies. But, in principle, 
the legal standing of the Holy See represents no fundamental obstacle to 
membership. No agreed understanding of the churches’ action in inter- 
national affairs is required for membership. It is certainly desirable, 
however, that this theme should later be made a matter for ecumenical 
discussion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A study of the possible patterns of relationships between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the World Council of Churches is a complex affair. 
Yet closer relations between the two are required by the exigencies of the 
ecumenical movement. This preliminary study has not exhausted all the 
aspects of this question. Wider discussion within the churches may bring 
out elements which need further explanations and clarification. But a 
preliminary study of the various alternatives points to Roman Catholic 
membership in the World Council of Churches as the most realistic 
approach. Increased collaboration does not seem to be finally an alter- 
native to membership but rather a contributing factor on the way to it. 
The disadvantages attendant upon the creation of a new form of Christian 
fellowship differently constituted seem to outweigh very much the pos- 
sible advantages. 

Membership in the World Council of Churches does not mean curtailing 
relationships between churches and confessional families. There is wide 
room for development of national Christian Councils according to the 
nature of the communities forming them and the needs of particular 
areas. 

As was mentioned earlier, in considering Roman Catholic member- 
ship in the World Council of Churches, it is essential to bear in mind the 
historical reality of the two entities. Neither the ultimate decision nor 
the process of study preceding it takes place in an historical vacuum. 
The pressures of change evident in the world are felt as well both in 
the Roman Catholic Church and in the World Council of Churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church is accommodating itself to new structures 
(e.g. the episcopal conferences, the synod of bishops) which are still in 
the stage of development. The World Council of Churches is meanwhile 
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in a stage of development which could yield significant changes ; in its 
present study of its structure it is not indifferent to the implications of 
possible Roman Catholic membership. What is said in this report, 
therefore, may need modification in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments within both the Roman Catholic Church and the World Council 
of Churches. 

The Joint Working Group recommends the present document to its parent 
bodies for their careful study. For membership to be a responsible step, 
the decision must be carefully prepared, and this involves a great deal 
of pastoral enlightenment both as to what membership means and what it 
does not mean. The entry into membership would have to commit the 
Roman Catholic Church as a whole and the member churches of the 
World Council of Churches would for their part have to be prepared to 
make this extension of its fellowship a living reality not only in theory 
but also in practice. 

An application for membership of the World Council of Churches has 
to be approved by the Assembly or the Central Committee. The relevant 
rule of the Constitution is as follows : 


Election to membership shall be by a two-thirds vote of the member 
churches represented at the Assembly, each member church having one 
vote. Any application for membership between meetings of the Assembly 
may be considered by the Central Committee ; if the application is sup- 
ported by a two-thirds majority of the members of the Committee present 
and voting, this action shall be communicated to the churches that are 
members of the World Council of Churches, and unless objection is 
received from more than one-third of the member churches within six 
months the applicant shall be declared elected. 


The matter must have reached sufficient maturity for the decision on it 
to be assured in advance. 

While the special nature of the relationship of the World Council of 
Churches and the Roman Catholic Church has pointed to the desirability 
of a preliminary joint study of this question, and while this study should 
be shared as widely as possible within the Roman Catholic Church and 
the member churches of the World Council of Churches, it remains true 
that the decision to apply or not to apply for membership rests with the 
Roman Catholic Church. Particular study of the question must be made 
by that church in accordance with the procedures it judges best. 
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